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flDustc tn tbe near East. 

^When people at home think of Turkey and the Balkan 
States they imagine a condition of perpetual broil and discord. 
Yet, to one living in the midst of them, there is strong evidence 
of a sound educational movement, initiated largely by foreigners 
(Americans and French, chiefly) and carried on by the people 
themselves. It is satisfactory to musicians, and significant of the 
growing educational value of music, to be able to state that music 
has at the outset been admitted to be a study worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The two most important educational institutions in the Levant 
are the American Colleges at Constantinople—that for Women 
on the Asiatic, that for Men on the European, shore of the 
Bosphorus. In 1909 I went to the Women's College and was 
confronted with the task of teaching music to Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Turks, and a few representatives of other nations. 
The question of language presented itself first, but was easily 
settled, as most of the students speak French when they come, 
and those who have been there some time know English well. 

My work was outlined for me in a general sort of way, and 
consisted largely of classes in ear training and singing, and of 
pianoforte teaching. It was dull work for the whole year, and it 
went very much against the grain to feel that music seemed outside 
the College course. At the beginning of the year 1910-11 a distinct 
separation between the Preparatory School and the College took 
place, and as I was to remain in the College I proposed to the 
President that elective courses should be offered in Harmony, 
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Musigal History and Form, and that these subjects should be 
ranked with the others taught in College. The suggestion was 
accepted. Sixteen students chose Musical History and Form, 
eight chose Harmony. 

All ear-training classes were made compulsory in the Prepar¬ 
atory School, .and in the Freshman Class in College. There 
seemed to me to be a further lack in the College; there should 
be a class in which I should play to the students. Jjo I instituted 
a Musical Society, outside. College hours. A preliminary lecture 
on the way to listen to music, and a statement of the aims of the 
Society, which were directed to this end, resulted in a member¬ 
ship of 40 students. To those, then, who. were studying music 
we offered two hours a week for Harmony in class, and a private 
lesson if required, one hour a week for Musical History and 
Form, attendance at the meetings of the Musical Society, two 
hours class singing, and an instrument—pianoforte playing 
occupying the same position that laboratory work occupies in 
chemistry or physics. 

Such an education, following on the Preparatory Classes, and 
continued through two years, we consider a good equipment for 
the average person, and a suitable preparation for those who 
intend to proceed to a conservatoire. Just as I opened the 
Society with a lecture on its aims, so J started the Courses on 
Harmony, Form and History, with discussions on the uses of 
these studies—and found that it paid, for starting with some con¬ 
victions, the students worked with a purpose. It seems to me 
that the way to keep up inspiration in work is to apply what is 
learnt immediately. So I induced the members of the Harmony 
Class, as soon as they had worked at common chords for some 
time, to write in turn tunes for their College Hymns, and had 
them sung at College Prayers, greatly to the delight of the com¬ 
posers. The next step was to write dances; each wrote a waltz 
for the use of the students at their dances. Then they tried 
lyrical song-writing, and I offered a prize for the best setting of 
some words; five songs were sent in, and the winning one was 
good enough to be sung at the College Concert. The composer 
of this then went on toNvrite incidental music to Stephen Phillip’s 
“ Herod,” which was played by the students in public. 

All these girls have many studies besides, and I attribute their 
success partly to the comparisons we made between music and 
these other studies, enabling them to regard composition ration¬ 
ally, and partly to the fact that they were given to understand 
that to write compositions is the natural thing for Harmony 
students to do. The study of Musical History and Form was 
also taken up remarkably well by the students. The plan was to 
divide up the subject into convenient topics, so that after every 
fourth or fifth lecture—-at each of which reading was given out 


to be done in connection with that lecture—an examination oi* 
‘quiz 5 was held; thus summing up the work done. I found that 
the students did the reading, giving much more time than the 
College requires for each subject. 

At the Musical Society meetings I played to the students. If 
there was a Concert to attend we worked through the programme 
beforehand; analysing the forms, methods of developing themes, 
and so on. Lately we have gone through five of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies in this way, and on the second hearing of any of 
them, many were able to speak most intelligently about what they 
had heard. Occasionally they go to concerts on their own 
account, and I ask them to report on what they hear. 

So, after a year of constant hard work and revolutionising, 
music has in this College asserted its equality with other subjects 
—the aim I had in mind at the beginning. As these students 
are turned out year by year their musical ideals will spread, and 
we hope to start the music in our part of the world on a basis 
that will ensure not only the highest development of music itself, 
but also of music as an important factor in education. 

Kathleen Robinson. 


HIM*. Corner on SelMfoelp. 

The American Etude of Philadelphia has just issued a “ Self-help, 
Uplift, and Progress ” number, to which Mr. Frederick Corder con- 
tributed the following :— 

You ask *ne to tell of my early struggles. The tale is not an 
encouraging one for Englishmen to read and were better left for my 
posthumous memoirs, but you Americans rightly pride yourselves 
upon possessing far more of the qualities that make for success than 
we can boast of. 

My one passionate desire was—and is—to become a writer of 
music-drama. As a means to that end I had a slight stage experience 
and a good all-around musical education with everybody urging me 
to become a pianist. On coming out into the world I found that I 
was expected to take a post either as church organist or pianoforte 
teacher or both. For neither did my education fit me in any way. 
After hanging on for some time to the skirts of journalism—which I 
have never wholly abandoned—and doing literary hack-work of all 
sorts, I obtained a post as conductor at a place of public entertain¬ 
ment. For two years I fought for the cause of good music, and 
when at last defeated, I had at least improved myself and become a 
stronger man. Success in my own department just danced before 
my eyes and vanished with the death of our solitary impresario, Carl 
Rosa. Quite against my will I drifted into the position I have 
occupied for the last twenty-two years, but having found myself there 
I resolved to make it the basis of a reputation. I mastered that most 
difficult of all branches of our art, the teaching of composition, with 
no one to help me. I raised up a school of English composers that 
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^-cruelly unappreciated by our press of to-day—will be the pride and 
glory of England when I am gone. If I could not touch the goal of 
my personal ambition I was resolved to reach it through the labours 
of others. The chief difficulty I have had to battle with in this work 
has been the deplorable tendency of the young aspirants ' to feebly 
echo the utterances of their eminent contemporaries, instead of 
courageously speaking their own thoughts. Note this, American 
students, for it has been the same with your young men also. But I 
need. not enlarge upon this matter; I am only writing these lines 
to point out to the student that under the most untoward circum¬ 
stances here is always something to be done—success to be reaped, 
though not what you desired ; happiness to be gained, though perhaps 
at second-hand. Remember the words of the Greek philosopher : 

Kou rovro [xE'yioyrni sort rE%vwg cZyaQtz ttoieiv t a, xocku. 

“And this is the greatest stroke of art,, to turn an evil into a good. 55 


presentation to ®r. 1b. W. IRicbarbs. 

An interesting ceremony took place on Monday, June 19th, when 
a good gathering of members of the congregation of Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, met at the Vicar’s house to present a Testimonial 
to Dr. H.W. Richards, the organist of that Church, on the completion 
of twenty-five years’ work there. The Presentation was made by the 
Bishop of Chichester—Dr. Ridgeway, the former Vicar—with whom 
Dr. Richards had been associated for twenty of those years. He 
spoke most warmly and appreciatively of Dr. Richards’ faithful and 
devoted labours in the service of the Church during that time, and of 
the remarkable talents and skill which had raised the music to its 
present very high level. He also expressed the admiration he had 
always felt for Dr. Richards’ pluck and courage, which had enabled 
him to do this work often under great difficulties, handicapped as he 
had been by constant pain and ill-health. When he, the Bishop, 
then Vicar of Christ Church, had appointed Mr. Richards to the post 
of Organist twenty-five years ago, people had shaken their heads on 
account of his youth ; but he had taken the risk, and he was sure that 
the congregation of Christ Church had never had reason to regret 
that he had done so. Sometimes, he concluded, people were called 
upon to do many things they did not like, but he was going that after¬ 
noon to do something he liked very much, and that was to give Dr. 
Richards a small mark of the gratitude and appreciation of the 
people of Christ Church for all that he had done for the music of the 
Church during that quarter of a century. 

The Bishop then handed Dr. Richards a book containing the 
names of the donors, and a purse with cheque for £200 15J. 6 d. 

The present Vicar, Prebendary Gurdon, also spoke, referring 
especially to the changes which had taken place a year ago, when at 
the request of himself and the Churchwardens Dr. Richards had con¬ 
sented—at great personal sacrifice—to fill the post of choirmaster as 
well as that of organist, and to undertake the work of reconstructing 
the choir. There were serious difficulties to be overcome, but what 
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had seemed to many to be impossibilities had become not merely 
possibilities but facts through Dr. Richards’ unfailing pluck, patience 
and resource, and the music and singing had now reached a very 
high standard, which would, he felt sure, be even surpassed in the 
future. 

Dr. Richards, in replying and thanking the Bishop and the Vicar 
for their kind words,-and all his friends for their gift, spoke with 
much feeling of the unfailing kindness, consideration and sympathy 
he had ever met with from all connected with the Church, the mem¬ 
bers of the congregation seeming to vie with one another in acts of 
personal kindness to himself. And though, he concluded, one did not 
know what the years might bring, he could certainly say that so long 
as they would put up with him he would make it his endeavour to 
carry out the ideal he had always set before himself—that of making 
the Christ Church services reverent and helpful to devotion. 


Club 2>oinos. 


SOCIAL MEETING. 

Doubtless many were induced to come to the Ladies’ Night on 
Wednesday, June 14th, by the knowledge that this was the last time 
a meeting of the Club would be held in the familiar Concert Room at 
Tenterden Street, and that never again would they set foot in the 
dingy but still beloved old building. At any rate it was a record in 
the history of the Club, for no fewer than 174 guests were present, 
being received on arrival by the President, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 
and his wife. In arranging the evening’s programme a departure 
/. was made from usual practice, for the first part consisted of an 

address on “ Charles Dickens ” by Professor W. H. Hudson, whose 
thoughtful and suggestive remarks, admirably delivered, were fol¬ 
lowed with the keenest attention and appreciation on the part of the 
audience. The second part of the programme was musical, and was 
much applauded, the artists being recalled. The following was the 



programme :— 


. • 

Songs ... (a) 4 ‘ The First Kiss ” ) 

(h) “The Tryst” \ 

(c) “ Lane 0’ the Thrushes ” ) 

(d) “ Grace for Light” \ 

Miss CARMEN HILL. 

Sibelius 

Hamilton Harty 

A 

Pianoforte SolosL.. (a) Rhapsody in B minor 

(b) “ Jardins sous la Pluie” 

(c) Toccata-Study 

Mr. HOWARD-JONES. 

... ... Brahms 

Debussy 
Norman O'Neill 

A 

Songs ... (a) “Dirge in Woods” ) 

(b) “A Lover’s Garland” ) 

(c) “When you are old” 

(d) “ Golden Gwendolen ” 

(e) “ To an Isle in the Water 
Mr, MARCUS THOMSON. 

... Hubert Parry 

W. H. Bell 
E. D. Dannreuther 
” ... A. Mallinson 
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Violin Solos ... (a) Andantino ... Martini-Kreisler 

(b) Scherzo, ... Dittersdorf-Kieisler 

(c) Rapsodia Piemontese ... Sinigaglia 
Miss MARJORIE HAYWARD. 

Duet ... ... “ Still wie die Nacht ” ... Karl Gotze 

Miss CARMEN HILL and Mr. MARCUS THOMSON. 

Mr. ARTHUR ALEXANDER was at the Piaij^ 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

On Tuesday, June 27th an Extraordinary General Meeting was 
held at the Royal Academy of Music in order to consider the question 
of a donation to the Building Fund of the Academy, as recommended 
by the Committee, There was a good attendance of Members, Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson being in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the Meeting, the 
Chairman said that at such an epoch in the history of the Academy 
it was felt that the Club might fitly do something to mark its connec¬ 
tion with the Institution from which it sprang, and the Committee 
had therefore recommended that this should take the form of a sub¬ 
stantial contribution towards the cost of the new building so far as the 
resources of the Club permitted. He therefore moved the following 
resolution—“That a sum of one hundred guineas be given to the 
Building Fund of the Royal Academy of Music, and that the Com¬ 
mittee be empowered to request the Trustees to sell such amount of 
the Club’s investments as may be thought desirable for this purpose.” 
Mr. Charles Reddie seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Henry Thomas said he thought the Club could afford to 
give ^200 and he moved an amendment to that effect, which was 
seconded by Mr. Stanley Hawley. 

Dr. Eaton Faning proposed that the sum be ,£500, but Mr.H.R.Eyers 
expressed the opinion that it would be unwise to deplete the Club funds 
to such an extent. He thought that ^250 would be a generous sum 
to offer, and if Dr. Faning would move that amount, he would be 
pleased to second the proposal. This Dr. Faning consented to do, 
and after a lengthy discussion in which, besides the above gentlemen, 
the Chairman, Mr. Harry Farjeon, Mr. L. Y. Squire, Mr. Charles 
Stiebler Cook, Mr. J. Edward Hambleton, Mr. Stanley Hawley, Mr. 
Edward Croager, and Mr. J. Pqrcy Baker took part, Mr. W. H. 
Thomas withdrew his amendment in favour of that moved by Dr. 
Faning, which was eventually carried by a large majority. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

Owing to the fact that the Royal Academy of Music was about to 
leave the old premises where it had carried on its work for the last 
eight-nine years, and to move into the new building in Marylebone 
Road, it was decided this year to enlarge the scope of the Annual 
Dinner of the R.A.M. Club by including many of those connected 
with the Institution. The function was held at the Criterion Restaurant 
on Saturday, July 22nd, a large company being present. Sir Alexander 
C. Mackenzie, Principal of the Academy, occupied the chair, and Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, President of the Club, the vice-chair. 
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In proposing “The Royal Academy of Music,” Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie said : I must first unburden my soul of a confession. 
A Stewart is the rightful heir to this throne I am the Pretender. It 
is, however, Mr. Macpherson’s wish and not my will that I am here, 
because he considered that this was an exceptional occasion, and I 
think most of us will join with him in thinking so. For myself, I feel 
as if I were standing between L 5 Allegro and II Pensieroso, between 
the natural elation at the accomplishment of a long-cherished scheme 
and the more sober thoughts which will arise nolens v.blens, whether 
we like them or not, at the final cutting and severance of old links 
and old-established customs. And no doubt you share these feelings 
with me. To-night we stand, as it were, at the parting of the ways 
between the past and the future. Twelve months ago I remember at 
this Annual Dinner we were making merry over the brighter prospect 
which seemed to be already within reach after the laying of the 
foundation stone ; and to-day the Spanish Castle which we have been 
building in our imaginations for ever so many years now stands in 
solid stone. But somehow as the moment for. departure has been 
gradually approaching a good many of us have become uncommonly 
thoughtful and silent. But, after all, it would be a poor certificate to 
that which is the very essence of our art if we musicians did not have 
some sentiment and emotion. The familiar old Tenterden Street is 
now musically and artistically speaking a desert, a howling wilderness, 
for the only sounds it will now know will be the raucous tones of the 
motor horn, which, I am bound to say, of late have become peculiarly 
progressive and aggressive. But I bear them no malice. On the 
contrary, I have felt at intervals during the last few months that they 
reconciled me in a measure to leaving an old and trusty friend who 
has served us well, and have felt that we will be better off, for we can 
now look forward to some sort of peace. 

The final chord (continued Sir Alexander) had now been struck ; 
the last lesson had been taken ; and his heart felt exceedingly relieved 
to see Mr. Fred King looking so cheerful, for he fully expected him to 
tell in quavering tones that he had seen the Academy ghost. How¬ 
ever, if Mr. King had not, he (Sir Alexander) could say that he had 
had a visit. For the benefit of the uninitiated among the visitors, he 
would explain that the ghost was the shadow of a former student, 
who, legend said, had lost his way going to or returning from a lesson 
in the mazy passages of Tenterdon Street,' but who, at any rate, was 
never seen again in the flesh. 

Yet, added Sir Alexander, he has very frequently paid me a visit, 
and generally on the eve of some important event, so I was not at all 
astonished when he walked into my room on Thursday night. I 
should explain that he is exceedingly familiar with me, and treats me 
with much less respect than I am entitled to. So. he began in his 
usual prosaic way : “ Going to dinner again, Principal? You go very 
often.” I told him that fortunately was part of my public duties. 
“Very well,” he said, “ I came just to tell you that I heard your final 
remarks to the students on Tuesday last. You have no reason to take 
the change so much to heart; I’ve been here much longer than you. 
But now you are all going, what is to become of me?” “Well,” I 
replied, “of course, you are coming, with us.” “ I don’t know about 
that,” he said ; “but I must say this—I don’t half like' a lot of the 
music, I don’t like the kind of music you have been teaching and 
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playing for some time back. When I have said so before, you have 
only muttered something about keeping pace with the times. I tell 
you I don’t like it, and if it is going to be any worse in the Marylebone 
Road I shall certainly stay here among the motor cars.” I said, “ I 
really cannot make any promise; the chances are it won’t get any 
better. I think you had better ask the Curator ; he thinks he knows 
a good deal more about modern music than I do.” “ Talk about that 
new spacious edifice of yours,” continued the ghost, “ you will excuse 
me, Principal ; but I suppose you think you have done it afl yourself.” 

I meekly shook my head. “What about the professors ! You will 
oblige me by telling them publicly and frankly that it’s their work 
has built it. And what about the Directors and the Committees and 
others? There’s Sir George Donaldson—have not they all done 
something towards it ? ” I admitted frankly they had, and declared I 
had never denied it. The Ghost went on : “ I’ve been watching that 
Secretary of yours, slaving morning, noon, and night : you’d better 
take care of him ; don’t put more work on him. I think, Principal, 
you like sitting there and seeing others work. You have always 
listened to me; that’s why I’ve put up with you so long. So I tell 
you, you’ll have to work harder when you get into that new building 
you’ve been talking about so long, or things will not go so well as you 
expected. Take my advice, and carry along with you the accumulated 
history and memories of these eighty-nine years, and determine to 
make even better history in the other place. Take me along with you 
to keep you all straight, and I promise it’ll be all right. By the way, 
what a lot of young professors I see about this place; at least, I 
suppose they’re professors, though they look very young, and with the 
funny hats and things they wear seem quite different from what the 
professors were in my time.” I explained that they were real pro¬ 
fessors and very clever fellows too. “Well,” he went on, “ I want you 
to tell them when you go to the R.A.M. Club dinner—I shall be there 
myself, but none will see me—tell them they have got to work hard 
and pull together. You can’t last for ever, a good many of the Seniors 
are disappearing ; so the future is entirely in the hands of these young 
men, and if they don’t remember it and work hard I’ll come some 
night and—frighten them out of their wits !” I was just trying to 
say that I would have the greatest pleasure in conveying that message 
to the young professors when my visitor disappeared, and that was 
the last I saw of the Ghost. 

However, I am glad that L’Allegro has at last asserted itself, and 
that is the right spirit in which one ought to end this toast. Now 
that the Academy is entering upon a long lease of prosperity and 
usefulness—and there will be constantly flowing through it a current 
of young, new, fresh blood—it must be our aim to teach the new as 
well as the present students a little more than they came to seek, to 
try to teach them to attach themselves to us ; and I have always 
looked upon this Club as the most powerful means of keeping past 
and present students together. I believe the influence of this Club is 
a good deal stronger than many of us realise ; so we should look to 
its members first and foremost for help, and seek to make the new 
home feel like the old one. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson, President of the R.A.M. Club, said : 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell, that charming raconteur , in his “Collections 
and Recollections,” quotes in one chapter part of a letter written by a 
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girl-emigrant to Lady Laura Ridding, wife of the Bishop of Southwell, 
who had befriended her at home. “ Dear Madam,” she writes, “ I 
hope this finds you as well as it leaves me. The ship is in the middle 
of the Red Sea, and it is fearfully, hot* I am in a terrible state of 
melting all the day long. But, honoured Madam, I know you will be 
pleased to hear that I am still a member of the Church of England ! ” 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, just as in the case of this excellent girl, 
whose attachment to the National Church was not affected by the 
state of the thermometer, I think I may say that, notwithstanding the 
severity of climatic conditions, most of us here present are still 
members—true and loyal members—of this most excellent offshoot of 
our Academy life, the R.A.M. Club. The Club, as most of you know, 
has already attained its majority, and during the more than twenty- 
one years that have elapsed since its inauguration in 1889, has 
undoubtedly had great influence—perhaps more than we can well 
estimate—in keeping past students of our Alma Mater in touch, both 
with the Academy and with one another. As an old Public School 
man myself, I know full well the value of Old Boys’ Clubs and such¬ 
like institutions, and I think I may assert without fear of contradiction 
that our own lives, and indeed the Academy life, would be manifestly 
the poorer without some such institution as this R.A.M. Club of ours. 
The Club has had, and still has, its energetic critics ; may I say that 
that is really so much to the good? Provided the criticism that is 
levelled at any institution, or any policy, is really intended in a friendly 
spirit, not merely with the object of being “ agin the Government,” as 
the saying is, but with the real object of advancing the interests of 
that institution or that policy, nothing but good can come out of such 
criticism. And it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that on more 
than one occasion in its history, our Club has shown itself not only 
willing, but eager to profit by suggestions, and, by so doing, has 
strengthened its powers for usefulness and extended its influence in 
more than one direction. The history of the Club is known to most 
of you ; it has had its vicissitudes, which it has outlived ; it has tried 
experiments - a sure sign of life ; and now, in this present season, I 
am delighted to be able to record a most gratifying increase in our 
membership, no less than forty-three new members and twenty-two 
new associates having been so far enrolled in this very year of grace. 
This is, of course, due partly to the reduced subscription, showing 
that this action by the Club has been welcomed especially by those 
who have recently left the Academy walls to go out into the greater 
world beyond. Moreover, it is most pleasing to me personally, and 
to the committee as a whole, that the attendance at the social 
meetings has this year been so satisfactory—that on June 14th last 
constituting a record—when 174 persons were, present. All this is 
surely a sign of renewed life and vigour in our Club, and it is for you 
and me, each one of us according to his power, to extend still further 
the sphere of usefulness which is already wide, but might be wider, in 
its scope and importance. But, ladies and gentlemen, what does all 
this friendly gathering together at Club meetings, and on occasions 
like the present, in reality signify ? Does it not mean that we thus 
testify to our loyal attachment to that institution which gave us 
musical birth? Surely it is so. To those of us who have spent the 
greater part of our lives within the Academy walls, the present time, 
although a time of rejoicing, is also a time which is, as Sir Alexander 
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has said, not untinged with a certain regret and sadness—sadness at 
leaving the spot associated with so many of our hopes and our 
struggles, and also our little successes. But, whether in Tenterden 
Street or in the Parish of St. Mary the Good, the Academy is the 
Academy, our Alma Mater, to whom we are attached by many a 
bond ; and, in order to signify that attachment in some small tangible 
way—according to our means—the Club at a recent meeting decided 
to vote out of its funds the sum of ,£250 towards the building fund of 
the new house. It is now my pleasant duty to ask Sir Alexander to 
accept, on behalf of the Academy Committee, this token of our loyal 
affection to the School, begging him to remember that, although it is 
perhaps only the proverbial “ drop in the bucket,” it represents the 
unanimous desire of the Club to be associated, in however humble a 
way, with the great work which he and his colleagues have brought 
to so splendid and practical a consummation in the new home that 
awaits us next term. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I draw near to the end of my task. To 
conclude : It is stated on excellent authority that a Scotch divine 
once, in the presence of the late Queen Victoria, concluded a prayer 
for her welfare with the following peroration, remarkable no less for 
its good intentions than for its confusion of thought : As she grows 
an old woman may she ever become a new man ; and in all good 
works may she go before her people like a he-goat on the mountains.” 
Well, paraphrasing this well-meant but somewhat inept petition I 
conclude by expressing the hope, which I feel sure you will all share, 
that this Club, as it grows in years, may be perpetually renewed with 
the vigour of youth, and that in all good work for our Alma Mater and 
those who have studied within its walls, it may go on from strength to 
strength, and be the meeting-ground where those whose paths lie in 
many different directions may fraternise, and feel that, in a very 
special sense, they are linked together by a common bond. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I give you the “The R.A.M. Club.” 

Mr. Macpherson then presented the cheque to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who, in acknowledging the gift, expressed gratitude for so 
delightful a billet doux , which revealed so pleasingly the affection of 
the Club. 

- Mr. Louis N. Parker, in proposing the toast of the Ladies, 
declared himself to be one of the oldest and least reputable members 
of the club ; but even the most degraded ruin may perhaps harbour 
the fairest flowers. On receiving his ukase he set about making him¬ 
self somewhat acquainted with his subject. If there was one man 
more than another who should drink the health with enthusiasm it 
was a musician, for throughout the ages woman had inspired some of 
the loftiest themes of the composer. It is the eternal feminine that 
ruled the imagination of all musicians—except Cathedral organists ! 
and even they had daughters. In their student days the eternal 
feminine fired their imagination and inspired their effort. Such 
aspiration found relief in two famous dances. # But the male students 
and friends were doomed to disappointment, for their dearest idols 
were monopolised by the professors, whom they had injudiciously 
invited. 

Gentlemen, he continued, I shall be expected to say something 
about woman as a composer; but on second thought I won’t. If 
wohien had not reached to the heights of genius, the reason is that 
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they have not had the same inspiration. It is not possible for woman 
to worship and be inspired by man as men had worshipped and been 
inspired by woman. Therefore she is robbed of the great force which 
leads man constantly to greater heights, to heights nearer her own. 
Woman is Inspiration ; and Inspiration cannot inspire itself ! Let us 
all drink her health, because on her health depends her temper. Let 
us drink it seriously because we admire her, because we honour her, 
because we love her, and because, without her, goodness knows where 
we should be. 

Mr. Myles Foster, in replying for the Ladies, declared that 
probably he was the last male mortal who would ever be permitted 
to undertake such honour, for the ladies would insist upon answering 
for themselves. On their behalf he might say how much they had 
enjoyed themselves, and how gratified they were that their presence 
had given such charm to what would otherwise be a colourless enter¬ 
tainment. As a thing of beauty was a joy for ever, they hoped to be 
invited to every succeeding dinner of the R.A.M. Club. 

Mr. Edward W. Nicholls, in proposing the toast of the Chairman, 
expatiated upon the career of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and the in¬ 
valuable work he had done as principal of the Academy. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie said he hoped to be pardoned a little 
premature garrulousness in replying to the amiable words of Mr. 
Nicholls—a garrulousness which might come over him when he re¬ 
signed, but on the whole out of place now. As Mr. Nicholls had 
pointed out, he (Sir Alexander) was now in the forty-ninth year of his 
intimate connection with the Royal Academy ; and, of course, he had 
seen a remarkable number of changes during that time. When he 
first went there the concert hall was a mere drawing-room which 
ended at the fireplace near the orchestra, and they used to play at the 
other end of the room. He remembered very Well Mr. Charles Lucas 
asking Sullivan to bring some of his compositions. This was shortly 
after Sullivan’s success at the Crystal Palace with the Tempest music 
had placed him at a bound amongst the most distinguished musicians 
in England. However, he strogly suspected that Sullivan was not 
much impressed with their performances, for certainly he never 
brought any music of- his own for them to play. At the other end 
where he spoke a few days ago for the last time on the platform, there 
was a window which had impressed itself on his memory, because 
there he used to lie flat, face downards, and do his harmony exercises 
at the annuql examinations. He did not know whether the horizontal 
position of the score helped him, but anyhow he generally passed. 
He concluded by saying that so long as he had the good will of the 
Directors and Committee and the help of the Professors^ so long 
would his services be at the disposal of that grand old institution. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay proposed the toast of the Vice-Chairman 
and President of the R.A.M. Club, and asked those present to drink 
to a great Teacher, a splendid Musician, a strong Man, and a great 
Heart. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson, in responding, told the story of the 
boy who, writing on the Ages of Man, said : When he is young he 
he thinks of all the bad things he will do when grown up—this is the 
age of Innocence. When grown up he does some of them—this is 
the Prime of Life. When old he is sorry for what he has done—this 
is Dotage. He (Mr, Macpherson), when young, had no thought pf 
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occupying his present proud position. Later on he had added 
th(f holding of this office to the many duties and responsibilities of 
middle life. But when very old he would not regret the honour 
accorded him; and thus he would be spared one element at least 
of that dotage referred to by the ingenuous, bright youth he had 
spoken of. 

Dr. Richards proposed the toast of “The Artists and Visitors, 55 
and with it coupled the name of Mr. Corder. 

_ Mr. Corder, in responding, said he would dispense with depre¬ 
ciatory remarks about his unfitness, though he might occupy a good 
quarter of an hour in explaining that he was neither visitor nor artist. 
For the benefit of visitors, however, he would explain that the new 
Royal Academy was situated, salubriously and conveniently, in the 
Marylebone Road, with Madame Tussaud’s close by, the Cripples 5 
Home over the way, a workhouse a little further down, Marylebone 
Church precisely opposite. They all hoped to end in Madame 
Tussaud 5 s as crowned head or murderer. If they failed in getting 
there they might have the consolation of the workhouse. The Crip¬ 
ples 5 Home was useful for those who failed to get through their 
exams., and the burial ground opposite was the natural home of com¬ 
posers. To cheer the ladies, he might recall that Marylebone Church 
was a popular place for weddings. The lady students 5 room looked 
pleasantly down the street, which was inhabited entirely by mental 
specialists, and the boys 5 room looked out over the park to the monkey 
house at the Zoo. So there was something for everybody! 

Dr. Dundas Grant, in promising a donation of ,£25 as his con¬ 
tribution towards the building fund, said that though his profession 
was not music, his greatest delight was music. Music was not his 
constant helpmeet, but his sweetheart, with whom he might be 
charged with carrying on a flirtation. But it was a steady flirtation, 
and one of the greatest pleasures of his life. Medicine was a grand 
profession, but a poor business ; and the man who brought to some 
mercantile or commercial pursuit the same talent, industry, devotion 
that was brought to medicine, would be wealthy. Perhaps this might 
be said even more of music. Music was not a lucrative trade or 
business, but it was a grand, a satisfying, and a noble art. 

The Toast list was interspersed with the following programme of 
music :— 

Songs, (a) “Shall I come, sweet love, to thee,” Thomas Campion (1617), 
(b) “ When lo ! by breake of morning,” Thomas Morley (1593), arranged by 
Frederick Reel, Mr. Marcus Thomson. Violin Solos, (a) Air on G string, 
Bach , (b) Andante and Allegro in C (unaccompanied), Bach , Mr. Rowsby 
Woof. Songs, (a) “ Wind of the Western Sea, 55 J. Peel, (b) “A Memory, 55 
Goring Thomas, Miss Carmen Hill. Pianoforte Solo, Concert Valse, 
Arnold Bax, Mr. Arthur Alexander. 

Mrs. Matthay also kindly gave some recitations 


©bituar\>. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the following losses 
by death, and to offer sincere sympathy to those who are left behind. 





H. R. Rose, 1855—19 n. 
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MR. H. R. ROSE. 

On September 5th passed away in his sleep, from heart failure, 
Henry Robert Rose. He was born at Bedford on May 6th, 1855, 
and was educated at the Grammar School in that town. As a small 
boy, and before his feet could reach the pedals, he evinced a great 
liking for the organ, upon which, under the tutelage of his father, he 
soon became an excellent performer, playing at various churches in 
the neighbourhood. On leaving school he entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he studied composition with Mr. (later 
Sir) G. A. Macfarren, organ with Dr. Steggall, pianoforte with 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and violin with Mr. Ffoulkes. While still a 
student he gained prizes for a. string quartet and a trio. At the 
termination of his studentship Mr. Rose was appointed a professor at 
the Academy, of which institution he was eventually elected a Fellow. 

In 1880 he was appointed organist to St. Pancras Church in 
succession to Henry Smart, and retained this position until 1906, 
when failing health caused him to resign and to take up his residence 
in his native'town. Mr. Rose married in 1880 Miss Clara Samuell, 
by whom he had two children, a daughter and a son. 

MR. MAENGWYN DAVIES. 

Mr. E. Maengwyn Davies was born at Abergynolwyn, Merioneth¬ 
shire, in 1868. In early life he was an organist, and showed much 
enthusiasm in choral work. Coming to London at the age Of 26, he 
studied singing at the Royal Academy of Music with the late William 
Nicholl, and eventually gained for himself a wide connection as a 
teacher of voice production. He also conducted a male voice choir 
which was frequently heard in public at Whitfield’s Chapel, at the 
West London Mission, and elsewhere. Possessed of good health, he 
worked incessantly, but suddenly cancer showed itself, and he died 
after a brief illness oji June 24th. Mr. Davies left a widow and two 
young children to mourn their loss. 

MRS. SHAKESPEARE. 

The wife of Mr. William Shakespeare died on July 16th after a 
long illness. She was a native of Dresden, her maiden name being 
Louise Wieland. Mrs. Shakespeare had a charming personality, and 
was a gifted singer, pianist and linguist. 

MRS. KEN DICKINSON. 

In the summer passed away suddenly Mrs. Ken Dickinson, who as 
Miss Daisy Lock was a student at the Academy. 


fIDeme. about fIDembers. 

At the Concert of the New Symphony Orchestra given at Queen’s 
Hall on May 2nd, Miss Irene Scharrer played Mr. York Bowen’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 

Mr. Benno Schonberger gave a Pianoforte Recital at Steinway 
Hall on May 6th. 

Mr. Arthur B. Wilkinson gave a Concert at Wanstead on May 18th, 
among those assisting being Mr. Cynlais Gibbs and Mr. John Mundy. 
The programme included a group of three songs and the music to a 
Monologue by Mr. Wilkinson, 
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At jfhe Philharmonic Concert on May 18th, two movements from ' 
Mr. B. J. Dale’s Suite for viola and orchestra were played, the soloist 
being Mr. Lionel Tertis. 

Mr. Howard-Jones read a paper on “Brahms in his Pianoforte 
Music” before the Musical Association on May 16th. 

Dr. Eaton Faning’s “Song of the Vikings” was rendered at the 
Royal Concert at the Albert Hall on May 29th, the King and Queen 
being present. 

Amongst those invited to compose and conduct new works for the 
Centenary season of the Philharmonic Society are Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Frederic Co wen, and Mr. Edward German. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as President of the International Musical 
Society, was greatly to the fore during the Society’s Congress held in 
London from May 29th to June 3rd, and thus helped to make the 
occasion successful. Amongst the composers whose works were 
brought forward in connection with the Congress were Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie (a new Humoresque, “Tam-o’-Shanter”); Mr. Frederick 
Corder (Scene from an opera, “Ossian”); Mr. A. von Ahn Carse 
(Symphonic Poem, “ In a Balcony”); Sir Frederic Cowen (“ Phan¬ 
tasy of Life and Love ”); Mr. Edward German (two movements from 
Symphonic Suite in D minor); Mr. J. B. McEwen (Quartet in A 
minor); Mr. B. J. Dale (Adagio from Suite for viola and piano); Mr. 
York Bowen (Septet for strings, clarinet, horn, and piano); and Mr. 
Tobias Mathay (“ Elves,” for pianoforte.) The performers included 
amongst others, Miss Olive Turner, Mr. Cynlais Gibbs, Mr. Howard- 
Jones, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. B.J.Dale, Mr. York Bowen, Miss Myra 
Hess and the Wessely Quartet. Dr. McNaught conducted the. 
Choral Concert at which the Huddersfield Choir sang, and was sub¬ 
sequently presented with a silver cigar case by the ladies of the Choir. 
Papers were read by Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Tobias Matthay, and 
Dr. McNaught. 

Mr. Arthur Newstead gave a Pianoforte Recital at Bechstein Hall 
on June 15th. 

Dr. H. A. Harding delivered a lecture on “Organ Touch and 
Phrasing” on May 27th before the members of the Royal College of 
Organists at Manchester. 

Amongst the speakers at the Royal College of Organists’ Dinner at 
the Monico Restaurant on June 8th were Dr. W. H. Cummings, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Alderman Cooper, and Dr. H. A. Harding. 

A new “ Romantic Poem,” composed by Mr. York Bowen for viola, 
harp and organ, was played at Mr. Lionel Tertis’s Concert at ^Eolian 
Hall on June 9th. 

Miss. Marjorie Wigley gave a Pianoforte Recital at ^Eolian Hall on 
June 13th. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “ Burns ” Rhapsody, and “ Little Min¬ 
ister” Overture were performed under his direction at the Empire 
Concert at the Crystal Palace on June 20th. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept the full set of 
Mr. Tobias Matthay’s four works on the teaching of pianoforte tech¬ 
nique, completed by the recent issue of his “ Commentaries.” 

Mr. Edward German’s Welsh Rhapsody was played at Crystal 
Palace Empire Concert on July nth. 

Mr. Charles Rube has rebuilt the Church of St.John, Meads, 
Eastbourne, as a memorial of his son, Lieutenant Rube, who died at 
Lucknow. The new tower contains a clock and a peal of bells. 
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At the Empire Concert at the Crystal Palace on July 18th Sir 
Frederic Cowen—to whom our best congratulations on the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him by the King—conducted his overture, 
“The Butterfly’s Ball,” and his second set of Old English Dances. 

The following Academicians are amongst those who contributed 
music to the Pageant at the Crystal Palace in connection with the 
Festival of Empire:—Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Frederick Corder, 
Mr. Paul Corder, Mr. W. H. Bell (the musical director), Mr. Charles 
Macpherson, Mr. Hubert Bath, Mr. Edward German and Mr. Arthur 
Alexander. 

Messrs. Bosworth & Co. have published a booklet giving Press 
opinions on Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s cantata, “The Sun-God’s 
Return,” which was produced at the Cardiff Festival, and since sung 
at Sheffield and at Vienna with much success. 

Mr. Robert Radford and Mr. Frederick Ranalow were among the 
principal soloists at the Worcester Festival in September. 

Mr. R. W. Tyson has been appointed Director of Music at the 
United Services College, Windsor. 

The Choir at the Coronation in June comprised many of the most 
prominent men in the musical profession, and included Dr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Ben •Davies, Mr. Albert Randegger, Dr. Eaton 
Faning, Sir Frederic Cowen, Mr. H. J. Timothy, Mr. J. H. Maunder, 
Mr. Allen Gill, Mr. Henry Thomas, Mr. H. L. Balfour, Mr. Alderman 
E. E. Cooper, Mr. Myles B. Foster, Dr. A. J. Greenish, Dr. 
McNaught, Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Frederick Ranalow, and Mr. 
Charles Rube. The instrumental music on this important occasion 
included Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s new “Joy Peal,” a Prelude by Sir 
Frederic Cowen, and Mr. Edward German’s Coronation March. 

In a letter to the Times , Mr. Curwen asks for some recognition of 
the composer of'“ God bless the Prince of Wales,” a song which has 
been applied to three Princes of Wales and bids fair to last for ever. 
He says that Mr. Brinley Richards had incessant and lucrative 
musical work in London, but was always ready to interrupt it in order 
to go to popular gatherings in Wales, giving his services freely. He 
picked out promising young musicians, gave them free lessons in 
London, or got them into the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. Curwen 
says that a few years ago he asked the London County Council to 
put a tablet on the house where Mr. Richards lived for many years, 
but the Council decided that he did not possess sufficient distinction. 

In the Musical Times for July was a biography of Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker, wiih a portrait. 

At the Patron’s Fund Concert on June 14th the programme 
included Mr. York Bowen’s Concert Overture in G minor, and Mr. 
Montague Phillips’s Symphonic Scherzo. 

Mr. B. J. Dale’s Fantasia for viola was played on June 10th by Mr. 
Lionel Tertis at a meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
at the Dore Gallery. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett’s Suite in C minor was played by Miss 
Emma Barnett at her Pianoforte Recital at VEolian Hall on June 
15th. 

The Musical Thnes in its August and September issues had an 
article on the Royal Academy of Music, which was illustrated with 
portraits of the Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie; the Curator, Mr. 
Frederick Corder; the Chairman of the Committee of Management, 
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Mr. Alderman E. E. Cooper ; the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles E. 
Rube ; tmd the Secretary, Mr. F. W. Renaut. 

The Musical Tunes says that Dr. W. H. Cummings has presented 
some very valuable books to the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. One 
is a manuscript volume containing a list of donations to the fund 
intended to be devoted to the repair of the old Cathedral, brought 
down to the year 1620, bearing the signatures of Lord Clarendon, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and several other 
notable men of the time. Another volume contains the contracts 
made for various works in connection with the new Camedral, and is 
especially interesting from the fact that the specification for the organ 
is signed by the celebrated Father Smith. A full account of this 
important historic document was contributed to the Musical Times 
of March, 1880, by Dr. Cummings. A fine large paper copy of 
“ Their Majesties Commission for the Rebuilding of the Cathedral 
Church of S. Paul, In London. Printed by Benj. Motte. MDCXCII.,” 
is included in the gift made by Dr. Cummings. 

The German Emperor has presented to the Academy a handsome 
volume containing the musical compositions of Prince Louis Fer¬ 
dinand of Prussia. The gift, which has been placed in the library of 
the Institution, was conveyed to the Principal, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
through the German Ambassador in London. 

Mr. William Shakespeare is staying in the United States, and 
proposes to remain in Los Angeles, California, for some months, 
teaching and lecturing. 

A portrait and biography of Dr. W. H. Cummings appeared in 
Great Thoughts for October 7th. 

Good wishes to Miss K. Robins on the occasion of her marriage to 
Mr. S. Richards. 

Mr. Montague C. Butler gave a Harp Recital at Highbury on May 
3rd. The programme included two songs and a piano piece of his 
composition. 

The pupils of Mr. Frederick Moore gave a Pianoforte Recital at 
Ealing on June 15th. 

The London Trio, of which Mr. W. E. Whitehouse is the ’cellist, 
completed its fourteenth annual series of classical chamber music 
Concerts on June 28th. In the course of the season they have per¬ 
formed all the trios of Beethoven in chronological order. 

The present members of Mr. Matthay’s class at the Academy gave 
a Recital at Bechstein Hall on July 12th, and the students of the 
Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School gave a Recital a week later. Mrs. 
Matthay gave Recitations on both occasions. The Senior Medal of 
the School has been awarded to Miss Maud Randle, and the Junior 
Medal to Miss Evangeline Livens. 

During the world tour of the Sheffield Choir Miss Eleanor Coward, 
the conductor’s daughter, contributed a series of letters to the 
Musical Herald. 

Miss Clara Blackburne will give a pianoforte recital at Bechstein 
Hall on the evening of December nth. 

A new Miniature Suite for Orchestra by Mr. Eric Coates was pro¬ 
duced at the Promenade Concerts on October 18th. 

“The Soul of Perceval,” a prologue and three scenes for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, by Mr. Charlton T. Speer, will be performed 
for the first time on December 6th, by the London Choral Society at 
Queen’s Hall. 
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Mr. Douglas Redman is examining in New Zealand for the Asso¬ 
ciated Board, and during his absence the Brixton Oratorio Choir will 
be conducted by Mr. Welton Hickin. Six performances will be given 
during the Season, including a selection from Mackenzie’s “ Rose of 
Sharon.” 


inew ilUUSlU 

Blackburne, Clara, 

“ A Dream has made me weep,” Song 
Carse, A. von Ahn, 

Preliminary Exercises for violin 
To Daffodils, Part-song, S.S.A. 

Sonatina, No. 3, in A., for violin and piano 

Elfentanz for violin and piano . 

Air de Ballet for piano 
Triumphal March for piano, four hands 
Cowen, Frederic H. 

Three Part-Songs : “June” 

“ Bring me a golden pen ” 

“A Nocturne” 

Foster, Myles B. 

“ Ave ! sanguis Christi,” Eucharistic Hymn 
“ A Moonlight Romance,” for two violins and pianoforte „ 


Augener, Ltd. 
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Schmidt, Boston. 
... Augener, Ltd. 
* ... Ashdown. 


Novello & Co. 


Germa 7 i, Edward. 

“ The Camel’s Hump,” Song . 

Jenner, Harold, 

“ Harbour Town,” Song . Weekes & Co. 

The Bugles of Fairyland,” Song ... Ascherberg & Co. 
Kiver, Ernest, 

Three pieces for Organ ... ... ... 

Mackenzie, A. C. 

“ An English Joy Peal” (Coronation, 1911), 

for full orchestra .Novello & Co. 


• x V t/Vf(/ii/* JZf L-/ Lf'l/fLUidri/* 


Four Little Studies, for pianoforte. Stainer & Bell. 

Phillips, Montague F. 

“ Rosette,” Song. Chappell & Co. 

Starry Woods,” Song . 

Thorns, Francis, 

Concert Etude in Bflat minor for the pianoforte, J. Williams, Ltd. 


©vgan IRecttals. 

Cunningham , Mr. G. D., at the Alexandra Palace (July 16th, Sept. 17th 
and 24th, Oct. 1st and 8th) ; at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. 
(June 30th, July 21st and Sept. 29th); at Union Chapel, High 
Wycombe (May 24th); at St. Luke’s, Holloway, N. (May 14th) ; 
and at St. Katherine Cree, E.C. (Oct. 4th). 
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Gardener, Miss Winifred, at Congregational Church, Stratford, E. 
(May 28th and June 12th). 

Gostelow, Mr. Fred,, at Luton Parish Church (May 15th and Sept. 
14th) ; at Welwyn Parish Church (June 7th) ; at St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, E.C. (May 10th, 17th, 24th and 31st) ; at Hyde 
Parish Church (June 28th) ; at the Coronation Exhibition, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. (Sept. 16th); at St. Philip and St. James’, 
Ilfracombe (Aug. 8th) ; at St. Mary’s, Lynton (Aug. 15th); at 
Great Yarmouth Parish Church (Aug. 31st); ancf at St. John’s 
Lowestoft (Sept. 1st). 

Phillips, Mr. Montague F., at Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. 
(June 8th); and at Esher Parish Church (Sept. 3rd and Oct. 1st). 

Richards, Dr. H. W., at Holy Trinity, Marylebone (May 21st), and at 
St. Anselm’s, Hatch End (Oct. 26th). 

Scott, Mr. Sydney, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. (May 19th, June 
16th, July 14th and Oct. 6th); and at St. Stephen’s, Lewisham, 
S.E. (Oct. 9th). 

Scott-Baker, Mr. H., at Trinity Church, Grahamstown (June 12th) ; 
and at the Cathedral, Grahamstown (June 15th). 

Wilkinson, Mr. Arthur B., at All Saints, Highams Park, E. (July 
25th); and at Christ Church, Hampstead (May nth). 


©ur Hlma flDater. 

The Chamber Concert was given at Queen’s Hall on June 7th. 
Miss Iredale O. Tydeman, Miss Gladys Daniel, and Mr. A. Brian 
Nash opened the proceedings with a performance of Moszkowski’s 
Suite, Op. 71, for two violins and pianoforte. The first movement of 
Tscliaikowsky’s Trio, “ In memory of a great artist,” was rendered 
by Mr. Vivian Langrish (at the pianoforte), Miss Nellie Fulcher, 
Messrs. H. J. Brine, Willie Davies, Edgar Hawke, H. W. Norris, and 
John Spink (violins), and Miss Margaret Bernard, Miss Dorothy M. 
Griffith, Miss Evelyn Wild, Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett, Mr. Victor 
Montefiore, and Mr. Benno Pitt (violoncellos). Miss Elsie Jones, 
Miss Phyllis Parker, Mr. Harry W. Norris, and Mr. Benno Pitt 
brought forward some movements from Dvorak’s pianoforte Quartet 
in E flat Turning to the pianists, Miss Harriet Cohen played the 
Variations in E minor on “ My brown boy,” by Felix S winstead, an 
old Academy student, while Miss Dorothy Griffin rendered Brahms’ 
“ Paganini ” variations, and Miss Helen Bidder and Miss Marjorie 
Applin gave Saint-Saens’ Scherzo for two pianofortes. 

On this occasion two students had new works to bring forward. 
Mr. Frank St. Leger’s Sonata in A minor, for violoncello and piano¬ 
forte, was played by Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett and the composer. Miss 
Ethel Bilsland presented a Scherzo and a Valse Caprice from a Suite 
for two pianofortes, played by herself and Miss Dorothy Capon. 

The instrumental items were relieved by several songs. Mr. 
Leonard Hubbard rendered Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrims’ Song,” and 
Miss Lily Fairney sang Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit,” and “ Er 
ist’s,” Miss Olive Turner, Miss Edyth Goodman, and Miss Katie 
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Simpson sang Spohr’s Trio, “The shadows faint are growing,” and 
Miss Almira Harris, gave the “ Inflammatus ” from Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” and Mr. Albert Maiden rendered two songs by Roger Quilter, 
“ O mistress mine ” and “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” 


The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave an Orchestral 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall on July nth. The first movement of 
Brahms’ Double Concerto for violin and ’cello was given by Miss 
Phyllis Parker and Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett, and the first movement 
of Elgar’s Violin Concerto was played by Master Willie Davies. 
Miss Margaret Ismay sang a scena from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
while Miss Nora Mackay rendered Handel’s “ Furibondo spira il 
vento.” Mr. Wilson Thornton gave Walther’s Trial Song from the 
“ Meistersinger ”; Mr. Albert Brown sang “ O tu Palermo ” (Verdi): 
Mr. Vivian Langrish was the soloist in a “Concerto piece ” for piano 
and orchestra by Tobias Matthay ; Miss Evelyn Cook played Cesar 
Franck’s “ Variations Symphoniques,” and Miss Edith Penville 
rendered Chaminade’s flute Concertino, Op. 107. The orchestra, 
under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, played his “English Joy-peal,” and 
with it concluded the programme. 


At Queen’s Hall, on July 22nd, the term and academical year of 
the Royal Academy of Music terminated with the presentation of 
prizes awarded at the annual examination to deserving students who 
had completed not less than three terms’ studies. The Countess of 
Plymouth had kindly consented to hand these rewards to the success¬ 
ful recipients on this occasion, but before this central point of the 
proceedings was reached there was a short programme of music, 
which opened with a performance of Maurer’s Concerto for four 
violins, by the Misses Kathleen Petts, Winifred Small, Muriel Wan- 
nell, and Constance K. Newell. The ensemble class, conducted by 
Mr. Hans Wessely, rendered Victor Herbert’s Serenade for string 
orchestra. The Ladies’ Choir sang four part-songs, “ The Rain ” and 
“The Sunshine,” by F. Corder, and “The Earth and Man ” and “The 
Rhyme of the Four Birds,” by A. C. Mackenzie, conducted by the 
respective composers. 

If Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his annual address had not such an 
exciting tale to unfold as on some previous occasions, it was none the 
less a tale of progress and confidence. The approaching departure 
of the Academy from Tenterden Street, where for eighty-nine years 
it had carried on its work, to the new and more convenient premises 
in Marylebone Road, was, of course, in the minds of all, but before 
alluding to the future, he desired to speak of the work of the Academy. 
The musical education of children had for some time past been 
engaging the attention of the committee ; it called for reform, par¬ 
ticularly in the matter of ear-cultivation. Something must be done 
to prevent the young thinking of music as a series of little black dots, 
arranged in rhythmical patterns, which required to be played on an 
instrument before they conveyed any sort of meaning at all. The 
faculty of reading and hearing music simultaneously must be developed 
at an early age. The Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
had recently instituted a graduated series of examinations in this 
connection, to come into operation immediately. In the Academy 
they had done the same for years, and were now going a step further 
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in arranging - a new and comprehensive “ Special Training Course for 
Teachers,” consisting of a series of lecture-lessons and demonstrations 
by recognised specialists. This would meet the demands made upon 
the teachers of to-day, and thus enable them to obtain that special 
equipment essential to the adequate discharge of their duties. The 
need of this new curriculum was obvious to all, and personally he 
(the speaker) would rather see a portion of the care which was now 
devoted to the eternal question of technique all the time, bestowed 
upon a need which had forced itself upon the attention Q&educationists. 
Quite young students reached an extraordinary height'of technical 
skill, as was evidenced by the concerts given in that hall by the 
Academy, notably the last one, and there was much surprising pre¬ 
cocity in musical composition. The inference to be drawn from this 
was that the new proposed course could not teach the professors of 
the Academy very much. He had every reason to be proud of the 
magnificent work which was being done by his colleagues. 

After referring to some of the occurrences and changes of the past 
year, the Principal announced that the medal offered by the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Musicians, which came in rotation to the Academy 
this year, for the most distinguished student, had been awarded to 
Miss Olive Turner, who had fairly earned it, not only by her varied 
talents, but by the energetic way in which she had cultivated them. 
The Dove Prize, “for exceptional industry,” had been awarded to 
Miss Nellie Fulcher. A new prize of ten guineas, in memory of the 
great tenor Mario, had been founded by his daughter, Mrs. Pearse. 
It had been gained by Mr Wilson Thornton. Mrs. F. R. Burgess had 
left a sum of ^50 to be awarded that year to a student in accordance 
with certain specific conditions, and it had been awarded to Mr. 
Frank E. Osborne. The mother of Mary Burgess, a student of rare 
influence over her fellow-students, whose too early death was a real 
bereavement to them all, had established a memorial fund of ^500, 
the income of which was to be used to benefit such students as in the 
opinion of the committee required and deserved it. Finally, there 
was a handsome gift of ^250 from their own R.A.M. Club, which was 
to be used in connection with the new premises. The Hon. Treasurer 
would have no difficulty in dealing with that welcome cheque, which 
it was hoped would be a pioneer to many others. 

Many generations of excellent musicians, and not a few excep¬ 
tionally gifted ones, had been educated in the venerable home, which 
had long been outgrown. Now at last it was possible to allow free 
play to many aspirations and projects which had been checked by 
the cabined and confined conditions and limitations which had 
hitherto prevailed. Since the foundation stone was laid the authorities 
had been able to acquire additional ground in order to enlarge the 
original plan of the new concert hall, which was now calculated to 
hold an audience of a thousand. Among many obvious advantages, 
the fact would be thoroughly appreciated that certainly the number of 
the chamber concerts would be considerably added to, and thus the 
opportunities to students for trying their wings in public would be 
much increased, and the choice of the favoured performers, always a 
trying and sometimes even a mournful task to him (the speaker), 
made more general and easy. Sir Alexander Mackenzie earnestly 
hoped that this notable moment in the history of the Academy would 
be the occasion and the cause of a great and sympathetic drawing 
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together of its past and present students, and re-union of all its well- 
wishers in this country, to celebrate the new course of life it began, 
and to cheer it on its way. 

Lady Plymouth then distributed the special prizes, the certificates 
of merit, and the silver and bronze medals, to the long procession of 
students who came before her to receive these tokens of prowess or 
of proficiency at her hands. The customary votes of thanks concluded 
the function. 


£be IRew BmlMng. 

The Royal Academy of Music transferred its work to the new 
building in Marylebone Road at the end of August. The edifice is 
practically finished, with the exception of the concert-room, the walls 
of which are up, though it will not be finished until early next year. 
Then, it may be expected, it will form not only an indispensable 
adjunct to the Academy, but a valuable addition to the concert halls 
of the metropolis, It will seat an audience of 1,000, and there will of 
course be a commodious stage, upon which Messrs. Norman & Beard 
will erect a fine organ. 

On passing through the main entrance one finds oneself in an 
elegant hall, the walls of which are lined with marble, while the floor 
is of mosaic. Above the marble is a series of mural paintings, 
depicting musical moods. A telephone is installed at the further 
end, and there is of course a lift to all the floors. Immediately on 
the right of the hall is a spacious waiting room for the lady students, 
the gentlemen students being similarly accommodated on the west 
corridor. Just opposite this room is the office, beyond which lies the 
Secretary’s room, communicating with the room for the Principal, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. Close by is the room for the Curator, Mr. 
Frederick Corder, while in the immediate proximity are the Profes¬ 
sors’ reading room and a room for the staff. All these rooms are on , 
the ground floor of the west wing. 

At the back of the hall, directly facing the entrance, is the main 
staircase, having a wrought-iron balustrade, in the design of which 
various musical instruments figure prominently. There is also a 
second staircase in the building. On the first floor is the Committee 
Room, handsomely panelled in oak, and on the same floor the library 
is to be accommodated in the west wing. This communicates with the 
Goetz Library, which under the terms of the donation must be housed 
by itself. A very large number of admirable class-rooms have been 
provided, each having abundance of space and light. The floors, in 
all the rooms are of parquetry, while isolation is secured by means of 
double doors, glazed. Throughout the class-rooms there is a dual 
system of warming, by coal fire, or by hot water, just as the Professor 
may desire. On the top floor are the apartments of the Secretary, 
Mr. F. W. Renaut. 

In the basement, the walls of which are lined with glazed white 
bricks, are to be found a Dining Room for the Professors, another 
for the Students, the kitchen, scullery, very extensive pantries, the 
porter’s rooms, cloak rooms, and all other accommodation, everything 
being fitted in the most up-to-date style. At the back of the building 
is an iron fire-escape, communicating with every floor. 







Two practice organs haye been erected by Messrs. Norman & 
Bearcl, each with three manuals. The actual specification is small, 
as they stand in' class-rooms, but the draw-stop jambs, the pistons 
and the combination pedals are exactly the same as in the larger 
instrument, which is to be erected in the Concert Room, and thus the 
student will be able to practise his mechanical aids as if he were 
playing on the principal organ. 

The work of the Academy will henceforth be carried on under 
much more comfortable conditions than of yore. N^point has been 
overlooked that will conduce to the advantage of either the Academy 
or its pupils ; and when all concerned have shaken down into their 
new quarters, Tenterden Street with all its tortuous passages and 
ramifications will soon become but a memory. For those who spent 
many happy and profitable years within its walls the old place will 
ever have its tender associations. It is now the task of the present 
and future generations to continue the traditions of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and to create equally pleasant associations in 
connection with the new building. 


Hcabem^ Xetter. 

The present term marks an important epoch in our history, for we 
have now bidden farewell to Tenterden Street, and are comfortably 
housed in the new “ R.A.M.” 

The Concert Room is not yet completed, but it is expected that it 
will be ready by the New Year. 

The facilities for reaching York Gate, Marylebone Road, are so 
numerous that none seem to find any inconvenience through the 
change of locale; in fact, the majority of those attending the Institu¬ 
tion apparently find our present home more easy of access than the 
old Academy. 

Naturally, many felt keenly the severance with Tenterden Street, 
especially our senior professors and students for whom it had so many 
interesting and happy memories. Everyone now, however, thoroughly 
appreciates the manifold advantages of the new building. Dignified 
and handsome in appearance, it is infinitely more convenient and 
suitable than the old premises could ever have been. In fact, it is 
felt that after years of untiring labour on the part of the Committee, 
a home worthy of the R.A.M. has at last been secured. 

On the opening day of the term a telegram was received from the 
authorities at the Royal College of Music, offering their congratula¬ 
tions and wishing us all success in our new surroundings. This 
graceful act on the part of the College was greatly appreciated by their 
Academy friends. 

At a General Meeting of the R.A.M. Club held last term it was 
resolved to present the sum of ^250 to our Building Fund, and on 
the occasion of the Club’s Annual Dinner in July last Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson (President for the year) handed the Principal a cheque 
for that amount. Sir Alexander afterwards gratefully acknowledged 
this generous gift. 

Other donations received include £2 5 from our honorary surgeon, 
Dr. Dundas Grant, and a like amount from Mr. Alberto Randegger. 
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A Special Training Course for Teachers has been instituted and it 
is believed that it will meet a long felt want. To quote the Syllabus : 
“This Course has been instituted to meet the increased and in¬ 
creasing demands made upon the teachers of to-day, with the purpose 
of enabling those persons already advanced as performers to obtain 
that special equipment which is now being recognised as essential to 
the proper and adequate discharge of the duties of a teacher. It has 
been designed with the further object of showing the extreme im¬ 
portance of General Musicianship (comprising Ear-training, a know¬ 
ledge of the methods of dealing with School Class-Singing, and the 
practical application of Harmony-Study), in relation to all work on 
the instrumental side.” 

The Course will include a series of Lecture-Lessons by the following 
specialists:—Professor Adams {London University ), Mr. James Bates, 
Mr. Oscar Beringer, Mrs. Curwen, Miss Scott-Gardner, Mr. Field 
Hyde, Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, and Mr. John 
B. McEwen. 

In the autumn following each yearly course of study an Examination 
will be held. Those reaching the required standard in the various 
subjects of examination will be recommended to the Directors of the 
Academy for the distinction of Associate. 

The International Musical Congress proved a great success in 
every way. Sir Alexander, upon whom devolved onerous and 
responsible duties as Chairman of the English Committtee, wrote 
a Humoresque, “Tam-’o-Shanter” (Scottish Rhapsody No. 3), for 
the first of the two Orchestral Concerts held at Queen’s Hall. A 
capital rendering was secured under the Principal’s direction. Our 
ex-students were further represented at the Orchestral Concerts by 
Mr. Frederick Corder, Mr. A. von Ahn Carse, Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, 
Mr. W. H. Bell and Mr. William Wallace. 

For the Coronation ceremony Sir Alexander wrote an orchestral 
work entitled “An English Joy-Peal.” It was afterwards played at 
the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Frederick Corder lectured on “Liszt” at a meeting of the 
Girls’ School Music Union on the 22nd of October. The lecture is 
to be repeated before the Concert-Goers’ Club shortly. A course of 
three lectures on “ Musical Synthesis ” were delivered at the Academy 
by Mr. John B. McEwen during October. 

At the Directors’ Meeting held on October 26th the following 
elections took place :— Fellows : J. Percy Baker, William H. Bell, 
George Henry Mackern and James Sauvage. Associates: John 
Bardsley and Olive Turner, 

The following Professors have been appointed :— Singing, Mr. 
Plunket Greene ; Pianoforte Accompaniment , Mr. Welton Hickin ; 
Sight-Readmg and Elements , Miss Eleanor C. Rudall and Mr. S. 
Hartley Braithwaite. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. H. R. Rose, Fellow and 
Professor, which occurred during the summer vacation. The sym¬ 
pathy of all will be extended to Madame Clara Samuell-Rose in her 
sad bereavement. 

At the recent Summer Examination the first award of the Mario 
Prize was made, the successful candidate being Wilson Thornton. 

The following awards have been made :—Henry Smart Scholarship, 
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Alec JRowley ; John Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship, Mabel Eleanor 
James; Ross Scholarships, (vocal) Powell Edwards, (clarinet) Tara 
Primala Hunt; Ada Lewis Scholarships, (singing) Nellie Rose 
Innes, (pianoforte) Philip Augustus Levi, (violin) Solomon B. Chyte; 
Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship, William H. P. Hoare; Josephine 
Troup Scholarship, Dorothy Capon ; Orchestral Scholarships, (flute) 
Evan Jones, (bassoon) Adrian C. Ward, (horn) Frederick Gutteridge 
and Alexander Penn; Anne E. LLoyd Exhibition, C. Marjorie Walker; 
Stainer Exhibition, John Albert Sowerbutts. 

The Charles Oldham Scholarship (for violinists) will be competed 
for in January next. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. F. W. Renaut. ^ 

IR.anD. mion. 


Owing to the exceptional number of musical and social functions 
during the Midsummer Term, it was decided to hold only one meeting 
of the above Society. 

At this meeting which took place on July 17th, a varied programme 
of instrumental and vocal music was presented. 

Two movements from a new Violoncello Sonata, by F. St. Leger,. 
were played by Mr. John Mundy and the composer ; Mrs. Arnold Bax 
sang six new songs by her husband who played the accompaniments ; 
Miss Pitt-Soper contributed songs by Debussy and Weingartner, and 
Miss Evelyn Dawkin and Mr. Arthur Alexander played several com¬ 
positions for two pianofortes. 

There was a good attendance of members and friends, the total 


H flbbotoarapb of tbe ©lb Hcabern^. 

The Committee has had an excellent photograph taken of the old 
building in Tenterden Street, and believing that many members, 
would like to possess a memento of the place, soon to be demolished, 
wherein they received their musical education, has made arrangements 
to supply copies at cost price. The photograph which is “ full plate ” 
size (8 \ by 6J) is mounted and suitably inscribed. Orders, enclosing 
1/6 for each copy, should be sent in as early as possible. It is expected 
that copies will be ready for delivery by the end of November. 


future futures. 

Joint Meeting of the R.A.M. Club and the R.A. Musical Union, 
Saturday, Nov. 18th, 1911. 

N.B.—This Meeting will take place at the Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street. 

Annual General and Social Meeting, Saturday, January 20th, 
1912, at 8 p.m. 

Ladies’ Night, Saturday, February 17th, 1912, at 8 p.m. 

Ladies 5 Night, Wednesday, June 12th, 1912, at 8 p.m. 

Annual Dinner, Saturday, July 20th, 1912, at 7 p.m. 

The Meetings will take place, if possible, at the Royal Academy of 
Music. The Annual Dinner will take place at the Criterion Restaurant. 
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